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singles out for criticism the individualistic views expressed by President 
Wilson in his book on The New Freedom. Mr. Croly forgets that 
American statesmen have developed an extraordinary capacity for keep- 
ing their philosophy and their practice in two idea-tight compartments. 
Mr. Wilson's philosophy has not prevented him from going serenely 
along the path of " economic nationalism." The recent Trades Com- 
mission law, passed through his influence, together with the authority 
vested in Interstate Commerce Commission will in time subject all eco- 
nomic activities of the American people to public control. Both as 
governor and as president, Mr. Wilson has been an advocate of social 
legislation ; and he is now reported to favor the nationalization of the 
telegraphs. 

Mr. Croly has been a pioneer in the reconstruction of American 
political opinion. His books show originality as well as keen analysis. 
No man is better fitted to write the history of the Progressive party, 
and we sincerely hope that he will undertake the work. 

J. Salwyn Schapiro. 
College of the City of New York. 

Applied History. Edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh. State 
Historical Society, Iowa City, 1912. Volume I, xix, 638 pp. 

A group of scholars associated with Professor Benjamin F. Shambaugh 
have set about applying the critical historical method to the study of the 
leading problems of Iowa politics, in the hope that they may use his- 
tory " in working out a rational program of human progress in govern- 
ment and administration." The first fruits of their labors are now 
before us. Professor Shambaugh contributes a spirited introduction, 
justifying the use of history for practical purposes ; and four collabo- 
rators present papers bearing specifically upon Iowa questions of public 
policy. Professor John E. Brindley of the Iowa State College writes on 
road legislation and tax administration ; Professor E. H. Downey of the 
University of Wisconsin treats of the regulation of urban utilities and 
workmen's compensation ; Professor Frank E. Horack of the Iowa 
State University deals with primary legislation ; and Professor Henry J. 
Peterson of the Iowa Teachers' College covers the field of corrupt 
practices legislation. 

Although all of the papers are included under the general head of 
" history," some of them are almost purely descriptive, for example, 
the essays on urban utilities and workmen's compensation ; while others, 
such as the studies of tax administration, road legislation, and corrupt 
practices, rest upon broad historical foundations. Two or three of the 
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papers are comparative in character and draw upon the experience of 
other states and countries. The collection is not dominated, therefore, 
by a uniform plan ; but despite their differences in methods all of the 
essays have a distinctly practical ring "that will make them acceptable 
to the man of affairs as well as to the student. Moreover, all of them 
present positive conclusions for consideration. Mr. Brindley lays down 
certain fundamental principles of road legislation which his researches 
reveal to be essential to sound policy ; Mr. Downey closes his study of 
public utilities with a chapter of suggestions for their effective regula- 
tion; Mr. Horack, seeing no signs of return from the direct primary to 
the convention, sketches an outline of primary legislation based on the 
revealed strength and weakness of the system now in effect ; and Mr. 
Peterson concludes his discussion of corrupt practices legislation with a 
program of reform based upon the experience of Iowa and other states. 
The variety of the papers prevents any critical evaluation of them in 
a brief review, but it goes without saying that students of contemporary 
public policies will be grateful for these applications of " the new 
history." The historians, however, will doubtless complain that what 
we have here is not history, but politics and economics. The disposi- 
tion of this abstract question may 'safely be left to the schoolmen. 
There will be enough contented with the results of the new method, 
whatever its name. 

Charles A. Beard. 

Egypt in Transition. By Sidney Low. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. — xxiv, 316 pp. 

This is Mr. Sidney Low at his liveliest and, in parts, at his best. 
The same faculty of keen observation and generalization, the same 
power of penetration beneath the superficial to the essential, and the 
same epigrammatic style which delighted and instructed all readers of 
the Governance of England are displayed in the letters from Egypt 
and the Sudan which have been incorporated into this volume. The 
author has in a marked degree what Bagehot called " an experiencing 
nature." When he walks along a street he knows what is on that 
street ; when he travels all his senses are active ; and when he writes he 
produces impressionist literature of high merit. 

Inverting the order followed by most writers who have described the 
Nile Valley, Mr. Low begins with the Sudan and works down the river 
to the Delta. Since the late Mr. Thomas Cook discovered Egypt as a 
delightful winter resort to the pleasure seekers of Europe and America, 
the cohorts of his clients have made the lower Nile fairly well known — 



